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TOUR IN WALES.—No. III. 


(Conway Castle.] 


From Beddgelert to Caernarvon (12 miles) the road is 
far less interesting. It ascends Nant Colwyn, passes at 
considerable height over the western range of Snowdon, 
and descends by Llyn Cywellyn and the stream which issues 
therefrom. After passing Llyn y Cader, a small pool about 
three miles on the way, a hill-road to the left leads to the 
Nantlle pools, from which Wilson’s celebrated picture of 
Snowdon was taken. They lie at some distance, but it 
may be worth while for the pedestrian to diverge from 
the high road for a mile or more to the head of the pass, 
Whence a fine view of these small lakes and of the country 
eyond them may be had. Llyn Cywellyn is a large 
plece of water grandly surmounted by the heights of Snow- 
don. The first portion of the descent, for about a mile, is 
stiking ; afterwards the road is dull until we reach the 
neighbourhood of Caernarvon. 

This town stands on the right bank of the river Sciont, 
Which issues from the lakes of Llanberis. It is well 
paved and lighted, and in appearance and convenience 
superior to most Welsh towns. It is of considerable re- 
‘ort as a bathing-place, and besides its excellent hotel, the 
Uxbridge Arms, possesses several comfortable inns of a 
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smaller class. The antient walls and gates are still remain- 
ing. The noble castle, built by Edward I., is the wonder 
of the place. An account of it has already been given 
in the ‘Penny Magazine’ for 1834, No. 138. _ It occu- 
pies a space of more than six acres, on the west side of 
the town, on the verge of the Menai, or rather of the 
estuary of the Seiont. Its lofty walls are strengthened 
with octagonal towers, of which the most remarkable is 
the Eagle Tower, so called from a stone figure on the 
battlements, which is believed to be of Roman work- 
manship, brought from the neighbouring station of 
Segontium. In this tower a small room is shown, in 
which the second Edward, the first English Prince of 
Wales, was born. The interior is divided into an outer and 
an inner court. The state-rooms seem to have been large 
and handsome. The means of communication between 
different parts of the building, though much injured, are 
still passable to a considerable extent: and a morning 
may be most agreeably spent in exploring all the 
accessible corners of this magnificent ruin. The view 
from the top of the Eagle Tower over the Menai, its 
banks, and the Isle of Anglesey, is very beautiful. A fine 
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terrace extends from the castle walls along the banks of 
the Menai. 

From Caernarvon to Bangor (9 miles} the road 
runs generally at no great distance from the Menai, and 
commands a beautiful succession of landscapes. About 
half way, the woods of Plas Newydd, the seat of the 
Marquis of Anglesey, on the opposite shore, will attract 
attention. Near the house is the largest and the finest 
cromlech remaining in Wales. The upper stone, ac- 
cording to Pennant’s measurement, is 12 feet 7 in. long, 
12 feet broad, and four feet thick. A smaller one stands 
close by it. About seven miles from Caernarvon a road 
to the left leads to the Menai Bridge. A full account of 
this magnificent structure having been given in the 
* Penny Magazine’ for 1834, No. 167, it is unnecessary to 
say more of it here. Bangor is a thriving place, greatly 
resorted to by travellers, both from its position on the 
Irish road, and from its central situation with respect to 
many of the most attractive spots in North Wales. The 
cathedral is a low heavy building, kept in good repair. 

Hence, or from Caernarvon, the isle of Anglesey will 
be visited by those whose leisure is sufficient to induce 
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visit. The road from thence to Beaumaris is more fertiJe 
and pleasing than the northern portion of the island. 
Anglesey abounds in British remains. Mr. Bingley has 
given a list of twenty-eight cromlechs. 

On the way from Bangor to Conway we pass Penrhyn 
Castle, the seat of Mr. Pennant, a modern structure, on 
the most extensive and imposing scale. Below it lies 
Port Penrhyn, a thriving little place, with an extensive 
quay, built for the shipment of slates, which are quarried 
a few miles off in Nantfrangon to an enormous extent. 
There is a comfortable inn at Aber, five miles from 
Bangor, two miles from which, at the head of the little 
glen, is situated Rhaiadr Mawr, a waterfall of considerable 
height, but no great volume, bare, wild, and bearing some 
resemblance to Pistyll Rhaiadr. The glen itself possesses 
very considerable attractions. Between Aber and Conway 
the road crosses the once formidable precipices of Pen- 
maenmaur (the mountain of the great stone). This is 
the north-east end of that great chain, which, prolonged 
from Snowdon through the Glyders, Carnedd David, and 
Carnedd Llewellyn, here sinks into the sea with an 
abrupt and fearful precipice. Formerly this pass used to 





them to traverse a good deal of dull country for 
the sake of a few striking objects. The beautiful | 
situation of Beaumaris, the county town, at the mouth 
of the Menai, attracts many persons, both as casual | 
visitors from Bangor, and as temporary residents in| 
this favourite bathing-place. Here, at low-water, the 
Menai shrinks into a narrow channel, between which 
and the mainland there extends a tract four miles broad, 
called the Lavan Sands, reported to have once been cul- | 
tivated ground. There isa ferry across the channel, and | 
the sands are passable on foot at low-water. This is a fre- 
quented route from Beaumaris into Caernarvonshire, 
though dangerous from the shifting nature of the sands, 
and the chance of being overtaken by fog or the tide. In 
thick weather, the church-bell at Aber is commonly rung, 
to direct those who may be bewildered on their way. 

From the Menai Bridge to Holyhead, a distance of 
21 or 22 miles, the traveller will find nothing to repay him 
for having left the noble hills and valleys of the main- 
land: the country possesses neither natural grandeur 
nor cultivated beauty. Holyhead is a very interesting 
place, both in respect of the great public works which 
have been undertaken for the improvement of the port 
and the safety of shipping, and for the grand marine 
scenery of its immediate neighbourhood. The natural- 
ist will find another attraction in the multitude of sea- 
birds which frequent the coast. An excursion, either by 
land or by water, should be made to the South Stack at 
the western corner of the island. This is a rock rising 
abruptly from the sea, and separated by a narrow chasm 
from the land, with which it is connected by a chain- 
bridge, 70 feet above high-water, erected in 1527. Be- 
fore this was built, the only connection with the mainland 
in stormy weather was by a basket slung on a rope 
stretched across the abyss, which is near 100 feet in 
width. 

Amlweh, distant about twenty miles from Holyhead, 
at the north-east corner of the island, is the port of the 
great copper-mine on Parys mountain. After much 
expense and many fruitless attempts, and after orders 
had been given to abandon the undertaking, this huge 
bed of solid ore was discovered on a last trial within 
seven feet of the surface, March 2, 1758, a day observed 
asa festival by the miners. It has proved a source 
of enormous wealth to the proprietors. Lying so near 
the surface, and not in veins, but in a solid mass, the ore 
has been worked like stone in a quarry, rather than after 
the usual manner of mining: the solid mountain has 
been cut down, exposing all the operations to the light of 
day, and the convenience with which these may be ob- 
served, joined to the wild and singular aspect of the 
rugged excavation, render this spot well worthy of a 











be the terror of travellers, who, to avoid it, passed along 
the sands at low-water. “ It was,” says Pennant, “ ex- 
tremely bad, narrow, and stony ; and, which added to the 
traveller’s fears, for a considerable way the danger in- 
creased with his progress, by reason of the precipice 


| gaining additional height. Generally it was without the 


protection of a wall to secure him in case of a false step, 
which might in the loftiest place precipitate him some 
scores of yards, either on sharp rocks or into the sea, ac- 
cording to the state of the tide. A vein of a crumbling 
stratum in one part so contracted the read as to excite new 
horrors.” In 1772 the road was widened and improved 
by a grant from Parliament, and in late years a new line 
of road has been made at a lower level, which has stripped 
the passage of the mountain of all its terrors,.and with 
them of no small portion of its grandeur. Still it isa 
noble pass. The old road may be observed winding 
above at a considerable height, and will repay the foot- 
traveller for the increased labour of ascending its rugged 
steeps by the greater grandeur of its views. On the 
summit of Penmaenmaur there is an ancient British 
fortification, described by Pennant. 

Conway, nine miles from Aber and fourteen from 
Bangor, is a very singular and interesting old town, 
situated on the declivity of a hill sloping towards the 
estuary of the river from which it receives its name. 
From without it is extremely beautiful ; the ancient walls 
and towers are still entire, and give it, especially as seen 
from the eastern side of the river, where the whole cir- 
cuit of them is seen at once, a most antique and warlike 
look. Neither are the streets wanting in their share of 
picturesque effect. Of the gates the handsomest is that 
on the Llanrwst road. The castle, however, is apt to 
divert the attention from these minor attractions. Like 
Caernarvon Castle, it was built by Edward I., and, it has 
been supposed, by the same architect. It excels Caernarvon 
Castle as much in beauty of situation and general pic- 
turesque effect, as it is inferior to it in architectural em- 
bellishment. The walls and towers are in very tolerable 
preservation. None of the staircases are perfect ; but a 
convenient wooden ladder gives easy access, even for ladies, 
to the top of the walls, of which a complete circuit may 
be made, so as to obtain a correct idea of the plan of the 
building and of its external defences. They also com- 
mand fine and varied views of the surrounding country. 
Of the building itself the best views are those from the 
mound beyond the bridge, and from the creek on the 
south side of the castle, which is the one given at the be- 
ginning of this Number. On that side there is a curious 
proof of the strength of the cement used in building the 
edifice. In quarrying for stone in the last century the 
foundation of one of the round towers was so under- 
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mined that it gave way, and about half the circumference 
of the base has fallen in ; the upper part of the structure, 
upheld by the tenacity of its parts, remaining perfect. 
The chasm shows like an irregular arch. 

A large and handsome chain bridge, built by Mr. Tel- 
ford, has superseded the ferry across the mouth of the 
Conway. The road which leads to it passes immediately 
under the castle ; and the piers are built in a castellated 
style, intended to harmonize with the ruin. But the effect 
is not good: the new building wants the mellowness as 
well as the massiveness of the old one; and the light 
tracery of the arch is still more out of keeping with the 
simple vastness of its neighbour. 

From Conway a day’s excursion may be made to the 
remarkable promontory called the Great Orme’s Head. 
It commands an extensive marine view, and is a great 
resort of sea-fowl. 

The vale of Conway is one of the most celebrated por- 
tions of Wales. Broad, rich, and beautiful in its lower 
part, it contracts and becomes bolder and more romantic 
near Llanrwst. Mr. Roscoe gives it the preference not 
only over the vale of Clywd, which doubtless it deserves, 
but over that of Llangollen, in which I should hardly 
agree with him. On the Denbighshire side the hills are 
neither lofty nor bold ; to the west lies a large tract of 
rugged mountain bounded by the deep vale of Nantfran- 
gon, through which the Shrewsbury and Holyhead road 
is conducted from Capel Curig to Bangor. The principal 
summits on this elevated tract are Carnedd David (3429 
feet), and Carnedd Llewellyn (3471 feet), not much in- 
ferior to Snowdon in height. These rise abruptly from 
Nantfrangon. East of these summits a considerable 
tract of undulating moor extends, containing many small 
lakes, which send their waters as tributaries to the Con- 
way. One of these, issuing from Llyn Geirionydd, the 
most northerly of the lakes, crosses the road at Pont 
Porthlwyd, issuing from a fine wild-looking ravine. 
There are two waterfalls on this stream, which lie nearly 
at the top of the steep acclivity by which the moor 
descends into the vale, and will not be reached from the 
road under twenty minutes. They are, however, well 
worth the trouble; for, not to mention the fine scenery of 
the hill side, and the varied views obtained over the valley, 
the rocks are on a large scale, and the stream, except in 
dry seasons, not inconsiderable. Another stream, issuing 
from Llyn Cowlid, the next lake to the southward, 
crosses the road at Pont Dolgarrog, about a mile from 
Pont Porthlwyd. I was informed that there was a 
waterfall on this, which however I did not see, having 
struck over the hills from Rhaiadr Porthlwyd, along the 
northern side of Llyn Cowlid, to Capel Curig. I speak 
with a little uncertainty as to these falls, because Mr. 
Bingley only mentions one fall on the stream which passes 
under Pont Porthlwyd, which however, he says, does not 
flow from Llyn Geirionydd, but from Llyn Eigiau ; and he 
taxes Evans’s map with inaccuracy in the position of these 
lakes. My notes and recollection, however, agree com- 
pletely with the map, in which Llyn Eigiau is not even 
named. Mr. Bingley is also wrong in the position of 
Llyn Cowlid, which he places within two miles of Capel 
Curig, whereas the distance must be at least four. He 
calls his waterfall Rhaiadr Mawr (which however simply 
means the great fall, and is not inconsistent with its 
being also called, as I was told on the spot, Rhaiadr 
Porthlwyd), and gives the following vivid description of 
it:—* From the upper part two streams, one of them 
much the broadest, divided at some distance from each 
other. The range of rock down which the water was 
thrown was very wide, and extremely rude, being formed, 
mm horizontal ledges, into deep clefis and enormous 
chasms. Around the whole, and in the various lodgements 
of the rocks, were numerous pendant shrubs. The dark 
Shades of the clefts, and the irregular brilliancy of the 
prominent features of the scene from the reflected rays 





of the sun, contrasted again with the foaming of the 
water, were truly grand. The colours of the rock, which 
were everywhere also very dark, were rich and highly 
varied. ‘The streams united a little above the middle of 
the fall; they rushed from thence in foam over the rocks, 
and from the deep shelvings in many places the water 
was entirely hidden from me below. On the right of 
the cataract the enclosing rocks were nearly perpendi- 
cular, very lofty, and crowned with pendant foliage. 
Those on the left were very high and towering, adorned 
on the lodgements with grass and ferns. This waterfall 
is by much the most grand and picturesque of any that 
I have seen in North Wales.” 

Llyn Cowlid is a considerable sheet of water, wild and 
grand. A dreary moor intervenes between this lake and 
Capel Curig ; but the sharp peak of Trivaen, lying two 
or three miles west of Capel Curig, comes in sight soon 
after quitting the lake, and serves for a direction-post. 
Before very long the Irish road becomes visible. This 
route over the hills saves probably six or seven miles 
between Conway and Capel Curig, compared with the 
carriage-road up the vale to Bettws. From Aber to Capel 
Curig the direct distance across these hills probably does 
not exceed 14 or 15 miles, entirely across the open moors ; 
and though the scenery is not by any means of first-rate 
grandeur, still on a fine bright day the walk could not 
fail to be pleasant. The way would lie due south, up 
the Aber stream, and past the waterfall. Either the lakes 
so often mentioned or the Carnedds might be visited 
without going much out of the way. 

Llanrwst is an increasing and prosperous little town, 
with a fine bridge built by Inigo Jones, and situated 
in the most beautiful part of the valley. Burke gave it 
the preference over any other spot in North Wales. Near 
it, on the west side of the river, is Gwydir, an ancient 
seat of the Wynnes, now belonging to the nobleman who 
bears the title of Gwydir. The hills behind it are richly 
wooded and romantic, and command beautiful views 
along the courses of the Conway and the Llugwy, which 
falls into the Conway a little higher up, near Bettws. 
A day or two spent at Llanrwst would be well be- 
stowed in rambling in this direction, and visiting the 
mountain-lakes of which we have spoken, and others 
which lie directly between Llanrwst and Capel Curig. 
In a long day, a visit to the waterfalls might be com- 
bined with the ascent of Carnedd Llewellyn, returning by 
Llyn Cowlid, or the more southerly tarns. But the 
views from the Carnedds are not very interesting ; nor are 
they equal by any means either to Snowdon or Cader 
Idris, in respect of the grandeur of their internal scenery. 

Between Bangor and Capel Curig (15 miles) the Irish 
road passes through Nantfrangon (the beaver’s hollow). 
Here, as in many other parts of Wales, the former exist- 
ence of that long extinct animal is recorded in the name 
of their haunt. The first four or five miles from Bangor 
are cultivated, and very pretty: the road then enters the 
mountains, on the borders of which, on the west side of 
the valley, lie the immense slate quarries which have 
proved so lucrative to the lords of Penrhyn Castle. They 
are well worth a visit. The immense size of the excava- 
tions, the picturesque forms which the rock assumes, the 
seemingly hazardous positions and employments of the 
workmen, the machinery, the energy and activity pre- 
vailing over this immense manufactory, the ease and 
precision with which the rude material is reduced into 
plates of all dimensions, from tombstones to writing 
slates, render these works a singularly curious and at- 
tractive spectacle. 

As the road advances up the valley, the mountains 
become loftier, and the glen more savage and more con- 
tracted. To the east the Carnedds rise with a high steep 
slope, their summits being invisible from this part of the 
road. To the west an extensive tract of hill separates 
this valley from Nauntberis, contracting in breadth as it 
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advances to the southward, and rising, towards the head 
of Nantfrangon, into the lofty summits of the Glyders 
and Trivaen. About 10 miles from Bangor, Nant- 
frangon is abruptly closed by a steep rocky barrier, which 
extends completely across it, from the Glyders to the op- 
posite hill. In Pennant’s time, the way from the upper 
valley into Nantfrangon was, he says, by the most dread- 
ful horse-path in Wales, worked in the rudest manner 
into steps fora great length. Now the finest road in the 
island traverses the same valley, attaining the upper level 
by a gradual ascent, the whole of which is trotting ground 
for the mail. At the top of this ascent the upper valley 
turns sharp to the east; it is a level tract, chiefly occu- 
pied by Llyn Cgwen, from which the river Ogwen issues 
in a full and rapid stream, crosses the road, and imme- 
diately begins its descent to the vale below in a cataract 
broken into three distinct falls. These are called after 
the name of the pass, the Benglog falls ; the word signifies 
a skull, and is thus applied probably from some fancied 
likeness of the naked and ghastly crags which enclose 
this stupendous scene. The falls collectively are of 
great height, devoid of wood, simple, and stern in cha- 
racter. ‘They lose but little, however, in the absence 
of those minor elegances which form a principal attrac- 
tion of many cascades: the rich feathering of birch 
and mountain-ash would be scarce noticed here, where 
all is on the largest scale. The glen is wide, its sides 
steep and high; the rocky wall down which the river 
foams in full view, in a succession of bold leaps, is itself 
no inconsiderable elevation ; while behind and far above, 
the Glyders circle the dale-head with the darkest and 
most awful precipice in the whole region of Snowdon. 
Other waterfalls may be thought more pleasing, but I 
doubt whether any in Wales be so grand as these. 

After reaching Llyn Ogwen, famous for trout, the road 
traverses a level moor, attractive only from the grand out- 
lines of the surrounding mountains. A very trifling as- 
cent parts the waters tributary to the Ogwen from those 
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of the Llugwy, which is soon met coming down from its 
source in the hills above, and followed closely by the Irish 
road as far as Bettws, near its junction with the Conway. 
The inn of Capel Curig lies half a mile off the great road 
in the direction of Beddgelert. About a mile farther ca, 
the Llugwy forms three step-like cascades of some 
height, which present a grand appearance from the road 
when the stream is full. Here begin the chief beauties 
of this short but very lovely vale. A little farther on 
lies Rhaiadr Wennol (the fall of the swallow). A fap- 
tastical building, planted on the very point of a tal] 
conical hill, immediately above the fall, indicates jts 
position from a distance; and the upper fall is partly 
visible from the road, which runs close by. It consists 
of three divisions, seemingly each from 20 to 30 feet iy 
height; but the river, if I recollect right, falls in a 
slanting direction, so as to render it difficult to obtain a 
complete view of the whoie. The breadth of the stream 
and the body of water are considerable, the rocks grand, 
and the woods rich and beautiful; and there is a mix- 
ture of cheerfulness and sublimity in the whole scene, 
which renders this one of the most attractive waterfalls 
in the country. The vale continues to wear its rich 
and romantic aspect to Bettws, where it unites with the 
vale of Conway. Half a mile farther the road crosses 
that river by a noble iron bridge, 100 feet in span, and 
follows its eastern bank towards Cernioge and Corwen. 
The road to Llanrwst crosses the Llugwy by the singular 
bridge called Pont y Pair, consisting of five arches, based 
on the bare rocky bed of the stream. Beneath it the 
river forms a cascade of no considerable height, but very 
striking from its rapidity and volume. In general one 
arch is amply sufficient for the passage of the waters, 
which have excavated a deep and narrow chasm in the 
rock. But the breadth of the bare rock testifies to the 
extent of the stream in time of flood; and at such sea- 
sons the rush of waters is said to be most grand and im- 
posing. Bettws is about four miles from Llanrwst. 
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Capel Curig, though less centrally situated with re- 
spect to the Snowdon group of mountains than Llanberis, 
is a very good station from which to make excursions, 
and, in common with Llanberis, possesses the advantage 
of avery good inn. From the garden, or rather just be- 
yond it, the finest view of Snowdon, as a whole, is to 
be had. The whole mountain from this point lies in full 
view, and there is a grace, extent, and grandeur in its 
outline, which no other single Weish or English moun- 
tain possesses. The towering peak in the middle is Yr 
Wyddfa (‘the conspicuous,’ as it is translated by Pennant), 
the highest point in our island south of the Forth ; to the 
right is Crib Coch (the red ridge), a lower shoulder of 
the mountain, separated from the Glyders by the deep 
pass of Llanberis; to the left is Liiewedd, extending over 
Nant Gwynant. Two small lakes give a cheerfulness in 
this spot to the foreground, which the upper part of the 
valley, which goes by the name of Mymbyr, does not 
possess. About four miles from Capel Curig the road 
to Llanberis parts from that which descends Nant Gwy- 
nant to Beddgelert. The former is usually followed in 
ascending Snowdon, as far as the top of the pass, where 
quitting the road we begin a slanting ascent over a 
green shoulder of the mountain, which may be called 
the first stage of the ascent. Thence a rudely-tracked 
path, visible at intervals, may be traced along the rough 
side of Crib Coch. Below hes a large tarn, deeply set 
under a precipice of immense height; indeed the cen- 
tral portion of the mountain, seen from hence, looks like 
an almost perpendicular wall of broken crags. The 
water, as seen from above, appears of inky blackness, ex- 
cept round the edges, which are of astrong green. Copper 
is mined among these rocks; and among the crags the 
traveller may come abruptly on the processes of extract- 
ing and washing the ore, when perhaps the utter silence 
and loneliness of the scene, the absence of all trace of 
man and his works, has been one of the most pleasing 
visions of his imagination a few moments before. In one 
respect at least he will profit by the intrusion of art: a 
zig-zag path has been formed, for the convenience of the 
miners, up the steep hill-side, crossing the ridge at a point 
called Bwich Glas, whence it descends to the Beddgelert 
and Caernarvon road, near Llyn Cywellyn. From 
Bwich Glas to the sharp summit of Snowdon the ascent 
is easy. 

Mr. Pennant and Mr. Roscoe both speak in high praise 
of the scenery of Cwm Dyli, a lateral valley which runs 
up into the mountain near the head of Nant Gwynant. 
In the upper part of it lies a wild and lonely tara, Llyn 
Llydaw. 

Though twice on the summit of Snowdon, I have seen 
nothing, and can therefore give no account, of the view : 
the want however can be supplied from Pennant. 

“The mountain seems propped by four vast buttresses, 
between which are four deep cwms or hollows, each, ex- 
cepting one, had one or more lakes lodged in its distant 
bottom. The nearest was Ffynnon Llas (or the green 
well), lying immediately below us. From thence is a 
succession of bottoms, surrounded by the most rugged 
and lofty hills, the greater part of whose sides are quite 
mural, and form the most magnificent amphitheatre in 
nature. The Wyddfa is on one side ; Crib y Distill, with 
its serrated tops, on the other; Crib Coch, a ridge of 
fiery redness, appears beneath the preceding ; and oppo- 
site to it is that called Lliewedd. Another very singular 
support to this mountain is Y Clawdd Coch, rising into a 
sharp ridge, so narrow as not to afford breadth even for a 
path.* 

“The view from this exalted situation is unbounded. 
In a former tour I saw from it the county of Chester, the 
high hills of Yorkshire, part of the north of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, a plain view of the Isle of Man, 
and that of Anglesey lay extended like a map beneath us, 

* This is the ridge traversed in the ascent from Beddgelert. 





with every rill visible. I took much pains to see tnis 
prospect to advantage; sat up at a farm-house in the 
west till about twelve, and walked up the whole way. 
The night was remarkably fine and starry : towards morn 
the stars faded away, and left a short interval of dark- 
ness, which was soon dispersed by the dawn of day. The 
body of the sun appeared most distinct, with the rotundity 
of the moon, before it rose high enough to render its 
beams too brilliant for our sight. The sea, which bounded 
the western part, was gilt by its beams, first in slender 
streaks, at length glowed with redness. The prospect was 
disclosed to us like the gradual drawing up of a curtain 
in a theatre. We saw more and more, till the heat be- 
came so powerful as to attract the mists from the various 
lakes, which in a slight degree obscured the prospect. 
The shadow of the mountain was flung many miles, 
aud showed its double-headed form ; the Wyddfa making 
one, Crib y Distill the other head. I counted this time 
between twenty and thirty lakes, either in this county or 
Meirionyddshire. 

“On this day the sky was obscured very soon after I 
got up: a vast mist enveloped the whole circuit of the 
mountain ; the prospect down was horrible. It gave the 
idea of numbers of abysses, concealed by a thick smoke, 
furiously circulating around us. Very often a gust of 
wind formed an opening in the clouds, which gave a fine 
and distinct vista of lake and valley. Sometimes they 
opened only in one place; at others in many at once, ex- 
hibiting a most strange and perplexing sight of water, 
fields, rocks, or chasms in fifty different places. Then 
they closed at once, and left us involved in darkness: in 
a small space they would separate again, and fly in wild 
eddies round the middle of the mountains, and expose in 
parts both tops and bases clear to our view. We de- 
scended from this various scene with great reluctance ; 
but before we reached our horses, a thunderstorm over- 
took us: its rolling among the mountains was inex- 
pressibly awful. 

“It is very rare that the traveller gets a proper day to 
ascend the hill; for it often appears clear, but by the 
evident attraction of the clouds by this lofty mountain it 
becomes suddenly and unexpectedly enveloped in mist, 
when the clouds have just before appeared very remote, 
and of great height. The quantity of water which flows 
from the lakes of Snowdonia is very considerable; so 
much that I doubt not but collectively they would exceed 
the waters of the Thames before it meets the flux of the 
ocean.” 

The descent upon Llanberis is far less interesting than 
the side of the mountain which we have just described. 
Two or three miles from the summit we descend into a 
hollow called Cwm Brwynog. The principal attraction 
of this valley is the fine waterfall called Caunant Mawr. 
It is about 60 feet in height, and has one peculiarity— 
the water, after falling perpendicularly for some height, is 
thrown in a slanting direction along a projecting ledge of 
rock. Dolbadarn Castle, half a mile farther to the north, 
is an ancient round tower, supposed to be of British con- 
struction. It is well placed on a bold rocky knoll at the 
foot of the upper lake ; and the walls, which are still ac- 
cessible by a ruined staircase worked in their thickness, 
command a complete view up and down the valley. 
That downwards, over the lower lake, which is long 
and narrow, is bounded by low hills towards Caer- 
narvon, which possess neither beauty nor grandeur. 
Upwards the view is of very different character: another 
smaller lake, dark and stern, occupies the foreground, 
beyond which the eye ranges up a narrow valley, bounded 
on either side by lofty precipices. The village of 
Llanberis is at the head of the upper lake. An ascent 
of Snowdon may be made from hence, shorter and steeper 
than that by Dolbadarn Castle, which however is much 
the easiest, inasmuch as on that side a pony may be 
taken nearly to the summit, the distance of which is 
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estimated to be ten miles from Caernarvon, and four and 
a half from Dolbadarn. 
the pass is about four miles: this upper portion of the 
valley is called Cwm Glas. It is one of the most cele- 
brated spots in Wales, and is indeed magnificent. One 
defect however it has, and that a great one: the head is 
comparatively tame. The lower part of it is the 
grandest, for there the rocks and hills by which it is 
tlanked are the most lofty. On this account it is of little 
consequence whether this valley is seen upwards or down- 
wards. Nantfrangon, on the contrary, loses greatly if we 
turn our backs on the grand scenery at its head. Until 
the last few years, the vale of Llanberis was only ac- 
cessible on foot or horseback. A wild brook brawled 
along the bottom, bordered by the softest and the finest 
turf; and the path, rude and narrow, hardly bore testi- 
mony to the agency of man; a more sequestered spot it 
was hardly possible to find. Now a good hotel rises in 
the middle of the valley, and a level road from Capel 
Curig to Caernarvon renders it readily accessible to the 
most luxurious or timid traveller. To such the change 
may be good ; but to those who have known and admired 
the scene in its original simplicity, the intrusion of art, 
where nature was so admirable, will needs be matter of 
regret. 

Either from Llanberis or Capel Curig an excursion 
should be made to the summit of the Glyder Vach and 
Glyder Vawr, the hills which lie between the vales of 
Llanberis, Mymbyr, and Nantfrangon. After climbing 
the steep ascent from Llanberis, a flat swampy moor, less 
than a mile wide, is to be crossed before we reach the 
fearful precipice which overhangs Llyn Idwell, a gloomy 
tarn lying under the fearful precipice which has been 
described to encircle the head of Nantfrangon. “It is 
said to have been the place where Idwal, the son of 
Owen Gynedd, prince of North Wales, was murdered 


by a person to whose care and protection his father had 


entrusted him. The shepherds believe the place to be 
the haunt of demons, and that, fatal as that of Avernus, 
no bird dare fly over its waters.* “ These cliffs abound 
in rare plants, and are therefore a favourite resort of the 
more enterprising botanists: there is a practicable but 
difficult descent to the lake below. Nearer to Capel 
Curig, and at a higher level, is another small lake and 
valley, Llyn Bochlwyd. Thence the insulated mountain 
of Trivaen, a rocky pyramid, may be ascended ; but the 
undertaking appears, from Mr. Bingley’s account, to be 
attended with some difficulty, perhaps even danger, and 
therefore is not to be recommended, especially as the 
view from the superior height of the Glyders must in- 
clude all and more than can be seen from Trivaen. The 
summit is crowned by two upright stones, on the very 
edge of the precipice, twelve or fourteen feet high. These 
from the road below have precisely the appearance of men, 
and are said to be frequently mistaken for men by strangers. 
From Llyn Bochlwyd a steep ascent is to be surmounted 
before we regain that elevated tract of which the Glyders 
are the highest points. The Glyder Vawr is said to be 
next to Snowdon and the Carnedds in height, and com- 
mands an extensive and most beautiful view. The 
summit is remarkable for the strange disposition of the 
rocks, being covered, says Pennant, “with groups of 
columnar stones of vast size, from 10 to 60 feet long, 
lying in all directions: most of them were of a columnar 
form, often piled on one another; in other places half 
erect, sloping down, and supported by others, which lie 
without any order at their bases. The tops are fre- 
quently crowned in the strangest manner with other 
stones, lying on them horizontally: one was about 25 feet 
long and 6 broad; another, 11 feet long and 6 in cir- 


cumference in the thinnest part, was poised so nicely on | 


the point of a rock, that to appearance the touch of a 
child would overset it. A third enormous mass had the 


* Bingley, i, 269. 
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property of a rocking stone.” The structure of Trivaen 
appears to be similar. 

Another pleasant excursion from Capel Curig might 
be made to the top of Moel Shiabod, descending on the 
opposite side towards Dolwydelan, to which a more 
level and direct road may be found round the easterp 
side of the mountain, crossing the Llugwy just above the 
bridge formerly mentioned. Dolwydelan is a small village, 
with the remains of a castle distant from it about one mile 
to the west. The river alone would scarcely be worth a 
visit, but the glen, watered by the pretty river Lleder, 
all the way down to its junction with the vale of Conwa 
is rich and romantic. The country westward I haye 
not visited; but a pleasant excursion might no doubt 
be made in that direction round the base of Moel Shia- 
bod, either back to Capel Curig, or through Nant Gwyn- 
ant to Beddgelert. From Dolwydelan a pleasant moun- 
tain-way leads to Penmachmo, a village situated on the 
road from Festiniog to Llanrwst. Near the junction of the 
Machno with the Conway there is a pretty fall upon the 
former river. But the fall of the Conway, near the same 
spot, is the chief attraction of this neighbourhood. [t 
lies in full view of the Irish road, about the seventh 
milestone from Capel Curig, and near the spot where the 
Festiniog road is carried over the river on a lofty bridge, 
commanding a grand view of the deep ravine through 
which it foams. A footpath leads down from the road to 
the foot of the fall, which is itself of no great height; 
but the rock scenery is of the grandest character, and the 
rush of the water is tremendous—the river, which exceeds 
the Llugwy in size, being here contracted within narrow 
limits. The whole bed of the Conway, from the bridge 
near Bettws to the point where it finally takes leave of 
the Holyhead road, is superior perhaps to that of any 
other Welsh river; and it is pre-eminently fine about 
this fall and the junction of the Machno, a short distance 
above. From Capel Curig, the falls of the Llugwy, the 
Conway, and the Machno may be visited in a day, return- 
ing from the latter by way of Dolwydelan: it is a varied 
and delightful, but rather long walk. 

From the point at which the Irish road and the Con- 
way part company, to within a few miles of Corwen, is 
the least interesting part of the route from Bangor to 
Oswestry. The road traverses a moor, rising gradually 
to its highest level—the highest ground between London 
and Holyhead—at the inn of Cernioge; and the chief 
attraction of this part of the journey 1s the magnificent 
outline of the Snowdonian chain, which is seen, at this 
distance, at one view, in its whole extent. A few miles 
from Corwen there is a very striking spot, called Pont y 
Glynn, where the road crosses and follows either the 
river Alwen, or one of its tributaries. Its course is 
through a remarkably deep and bold ravine for a short 
distance, after which it waters a rich, quiet valley, and 
falls into the Dee a short distance above Corwen. This 
town is distant eleven miles from Bala. The intervening 
tract is called the vale of Edeirnion, and is very lovely, 
though inferior to the lower portion of the river. Two 
or three miles from Corwen, on the south side of the 
valley, is Rhaiadr Cynwyd, near a village of the same 
name: it is highly praised by Bingley. From Corwen 
to Llangollen is the finest part of the whole course of the 
Dee: “ it is bounded by chains of noble hills, the bolder 
features of which are softened by gentle rising knolls and 
swelling eminences, following the irregular direction of 
the river. Relieved by sudden breaks and openings, the 
scene offers one continued variety of landscape, and from 
the elevated terraced road new and extensive views of 
the surrounding district burst upon the eye. Rich spread- 
ing meadows and deep verdant woods skirt the bases of 
the hills, contrasting with the purple hues of their sum- 
mits; and, refreshed by the windings of the silver Dee, 
are seen under every change that can delight the eye. 
The finest portion of the valley is perhaps the point of 
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‘unction with the lateral glen running northwards to- 
wards Ruthin, in which Valle Crucis Abbey is situated. 
This ruin, called in Welsh Lian Egwest, situated about 
two miles from Llangollen, is neither extensive nor re- 
markable for the beauty of its architecture; the chief 
attraction is the secluded beauty of its situation, which 
confirms an observation often made, of the invariable 
good taste displayed by the monks of old in fixing their 
abode. Distant from it a quarter of a mile is the antient 
stone cross called the Pillar of Eliseg, erected more than 
a thousand years back in honour of a prince whose name 
js still given to more than one spot in this neighbourhood. 
The road from Llangollen to Ruthin (14 miles) runs up 
this valley, and crossing a high mountain-pass, descends 
laterally upon the vale of Clwyd.” * 

The most remarkable feature in the landscape around 
Llangollen is Castell Dinas Bran, with the eminence on 
which it stands, a lofty conical hiil, bearing, from the 
smoothness of its outline and regularity of its form, a near 
resemblance to those artificial mounts on which the keeps 
of castles are frequently seen. The building, of British 
construction, of which only a few riven walls stand de- 
solately against the sky, occupied the whole summit of 
the hill, and, from its height and the steepness of the ap- 
proaches, must have been of great strength. The view 
from the summit is extensive and very grand. 

Below Llangollen the vale of Dee becomes gradually 
broader and richer, and the hills on either side less lofty. 
The remarkable aqueduct of Pont y Cyssyllte, by which 
the Ellesmere canal is carried over the Dee, forms a most 
heautiful feature of the landscape: it consists of 19 
arches, each 45 feet in span, and the greatest height above 
the ground is 116 feet. The total length of the aqueduct 
is 1009 feet. Beyond it, and adjoining to the village of 
Ruabon, are the extensive and beautiful grounds of 
Wynnstay. The finest portion of these is the dark rocky 


dingle of the Dee, called Nant y Bele (the martin’s din- 


gle). New Bridge, over the Dee, between Chirk and 
Ruabon, is also worth notice as a very beautiful spot. 
Beyond Pont y Cyssyllte the Shrewsbury road turns to 
the south, and passing through the village of Chirk, 
crosses the river Ceiriog, and enters Shropshire. Chirk 
Castle, situated on a hill above the river, is an ancient 
building, square, low, and massy. It is supposed to have 
been erected in the time of Edward I.; and made a des- 
perate resistance to the parliament in the civil war, in 
the course of which great part of the old building was 
ruined. The damage is said to have been repaired by its 
brave owner, Sir Thomas Middleton, at the enormous 
(for that age) expense of 80,000/. 

From Bala to Shrewsbury (41 miles) there is a direct 
road over the Berwyn mountains, by Llan Rhaiadr, 15, 
and Llanymynach, 25 miles from Bala. This round and 
swelling chain of hills, though of considerable elevation, 
wants the grand features which belong to the heights of 
Merionethshire and Caernarvonshire. The principal at- 
traction which they contain is the celebrated waterfall 
called Pistyll Rhaiadr, the first leap of a little stream 
irom the upland moors, into the deep glen through which 
it finds its way to the village of Llan Rhaiadr, four miles 
below. In height this fall exceeds any in Wales, for it 
is stated to reach 210 feet ; but the volume, except after 
heavy rains, is small. The valley ends at this spot in a 
dark precipice, down two-thirds of which the water makes 
4 perpendicular descent, and then dashes violently under 
4 natural arch which seems to have been drilled through 
the rock by the constant wearing of the fall. There is 
little or no wood here, but it is not needed ; the light fea- 
thering which gives such elegance in many spots would 

lost here, as at the Benglog, in the magnitude of the 
landseape. The only defect is the scantiness of the stream, 
Which is disproportionate to its accompaniments. The 
traveller from Bala will do well to procure a guide, or 





* Roscoe, ‘ Wanderings in Wales,’ 
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minute directions, to conduct him across the mountains 
to this remarkable spot, from which he will follow the 
valley to Llan Rhaiadr. Going the other way, on a fine 
day, he will hardly need such assistance: the distance 
over the moors to the road, near the pass called Trim 
y Sarn, cannot exceed four or five miles of pleasant 
walking. From Llan Rhaiadr the turnpike-road runs 
through a pretty country to Llanymynach and Shrews- 
bury. 

The road from Shrewsbury to Machynlleth and Dol- 
gelle follows the vale of Severn as far as Llanidloes. It 
is rich and cultivated, flanked by hills of no great height : 
the Breiddin hills however, on the confines of Shropshire, 
are of picturesque form. Welshpool is a thriving place, 
with a good deal of trade in Welsh manufactures, espe- 
cially in flannels. Beyond it is Powys Castle, a striking 
object in the landscape. Montgomery is a neat ancient 
town, beautifully situated, with the ruins of a castle, for- 
merly of great importance in the warsof the Welsh 
Marches. Little of it now remains, but it commands a 
very lovely view of the rich vale in which it stands. As 
far as Newtown, and even for some distance towards 
Llanidloes, the valley continues to wear that cultivated 
English aspect which distinguishes this from most other 
parts of Wales. Higher up it loses that character, and 
becomes a mountain-glen. The source of the Severn is 
near the summit of Plynlimmon : in the upper part of its 
course it is called the Hafren, and does not assume the 
name by which it is commonly known till it reaches 
Llan“dloes. 

The mountainous portion of Montgomeryshire is an 
extensive tract, including the southern declivity of the 
Berwyns from Bwlch y Groes nearly to Cader Ferwyn, 
and the chain of hills which extends along the Dovey 
from Bwlch y Groes by Plinlimmon into Cardiganshire. 
The roads which traverse this latter chain have already 
been mentioned. The heads of the Wye and Severn, 
which rise within this region, are wild and grand; and 
no doubt other portions would reward the labours of a 
traveller who has time in abundance : on the whole, how- 
ever, this district is decidedly inferior in attraction to the 
wilds of Merionethshire and Caernarvonshire. The greater 
part of it is drained by the river Virnwy, which falls 
into the Severn near Llanymynach. 

A slight notice of the northern part of Denbighshire 
and Flintshire will conclude our account of this beau- 
tiful region. Between the vale of Conway and the next 
great depression to the eastward, the vale of Clwyd, there 
lies an extensive tract of moorland called the Hiraethog 
hills, a dreary tract, possessed of no striking features 
whatever. The road from Conway to Chester passes for 
some miles along the coast, until at Abergeley it turns 
inland to St. Asaph. This little town is only remark- 
able as being a bishop’s see: the cathedral has no pre- 
tence to architectural distinction, but is plain and neat ; 
the tower is worth ascending for the sake of the pano- 
ramic view, which it commands, of the vale. The vale 
of Clwyd, in which it is situated, has been much praised : 
over praised, when put in competition with those of 
Conway and Llangollen. It is broad, fertile, and lovely, 
but its scanty stream is not to be compared with the 
powerful flow of the Dee and Conway, and the hills 
which bound it can only by courtesy be dignified by 
the name of mountains. It is however a beautiful dis- 
trict, and contains many places of interest. Rhyddlan 
Castle, near the mouth of the Clwyd, was formerly a 
place of great importance in the stormy times of Welsh 
independence ; and the memory of a great defeat which 
was here sustained at the hands of the Saxons is still 
preserved in the plaintive air called Morfa Rhyddlan, 
which Welsh antiquarians assert to be contemporary with 
that event. Denbigh, six miles from St. Asaph, is situated 
about the middle of the valley ; the castle formerly was 
very strong; from its position on the summit of a rocky 
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eminence, it commands a fine view in all directions. 
This town is a mile or more from the Clwyd, which we 
find at Ruthin dwindled into a brook. The hills become 
closer towards the head of the vale, and a pass of con- 
siderable height is to be crossed in proceeding south- 
wards towards Llangollen. 

Flintshire may be very soon disposed of: it is almost 
English in its character, and contains much of pretty, 
very little of grand, scenery. Wrexham, in population 
and consequence, is its chief town; the church, and 
especially the tower, are remarkably handsome. Flint, 
the county town, possesses no traces of its ancient im- 
— except in the remains of the castle, in which 

ichard II. was delivered into the hands of Bolingbroke. 
Holywell, six miles to the north-west, is a thriving active 
manufacturing town; a distinction which it owes to the 
celebrated spring which gives its name. We need not 
relate the legend of its origin. Formerly it was of great 
reputed sanctity, being held to cure the diseases of all 
those who bathed in it, and to this distinction it owes 
the beautiful Gothic building which is erected above 
it. It is called St. Winifred’s Well. The quantity 
of water thrown up is computed to be 84 hogs- 
heads per minute, with — a variation either in 
rain or drought. The course of the stream barely exceeds 
a mile. Basingwerk Abbey, of which little remains, 
stands on its eastern bank, and near the sea. 

From St. Asaph to Holywell is 10 miles ; from Holy- 
well to Chester 19 miles. Flint lies out of the direct 
road, on the sea-shore. Chester abounds in objects of 
interest to the antiquarian, and usually forms a part of 
the Welsh tour, but as it lies out of the principality it 
does not belong to the subject of which I have under- 
taken to treat. 

The materials of this sketch have been chiefly derived 
from the notes and recollections of two tours taken 
several years ago, corroborated and assisted, for those 
parts of the country which I have not visited, from the 
works of Malkin, Pennant, Bingley, and Roscoe. Occa- 
sionally their statements have been at variance with my 
own impressions ; occasionally they have not supplied 
the assistance which I wanted. I cannot therefore hope 
to have escaped inaccuracies, such as will be detected 
and remedied by local: information, but rely with con- 
fidence on the general fidelity of the picture of Wales 
herein exhibited. ‘I conclude with a short itinerary. 


SOUTH WALES. 
GoucesTek TO CAERMARTHEN. 

Miles, 

Ross ° ° 17 

Monmouth ° 10 
Ragland, 10 miles. 
Abergavenny . 17 
Crickhowell e 6 
Brecou 14 


. li 
10 


Miles. 
17 
27 
44 
50 
64 


75 
85 


Merthyr, 18 miles. 

Trecastle ° 

Llandovery ‘ . 
Ystrad Ffin 10, Tregaron 10 
Lampeter, 18 miles, 


Neath, about 20, 

Swansea, 23. 

Caermarthen ° ° 

| Bristow to St. Davin’s, 


about 20. 


Llandilo 


Chepstow . ° 
Tintern 5, Monmouth 103 = 15}. 
Newport . . > 
Usk 7, Abergavenny 1] = 18 miles. 
Cardiff. ° ° . 
Merthyr, 24 miles. 
Cowbridge e . $ 
Neath 


Pont Neath Vechan 13, Brecon 18 = 31. 
Swansea ° ‘ ° 
Caermarthen ° e ° 


Narberth e 
Pembroke, 14 miles, 
Haverford West ° . . 
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Miles. 


Milford, 7 miles. 
St. David’s P e e 16 
Worcester To ABERYSTWITU. 
Hereford ° ° ° 25 
Hay ° 


Buallt 


Brecon, 16 miles. 
Llandovery, 23 miles. 
Tregaron, about 26 miles. 
Rhayader ° . 
Devil's Bridge ° 
Aberystwith 


Towyn 
Machynlleth, 19 miles, 


Caermarthen to Lampeter 
Lampeter to Aberystwith 
Caermarthen to Newcastle 
Cardigan 
St. David’s to Fishguard . 
Cardigan 
Aberystwith . . 
NORTH WALES. 
Surewssury 10 Do..ce.ur, BY MacHYNLLETH. 
Montgomery . ° ° 
Newtown ° : 
Llanidloes ° . . 
Rhayader, 13 miles. 
Machynlleth 
Dolgelle hg . 
Surewssury TO Barmoutu, Bx Liuanrarr, 
Welch Pool . : 
Llanfair . ; ° 
Mallwyd 


Machynlleth, 12 miles. 

Bala, 19 miles, 
Dolgelle . 
Towyn, 19 miles. 
Bala, 18 miles. 
Tan y Bwich, 18 miles. 
Barmouth . : ° 
Harlech 10, Tan y Bwlch 10= 20 miles. 


Surewssury TO CaERNARVON, BY BaLa. 


Llanymynach . . 

Llanrhaiadr . . 

Bala ° . 

Tan y Bwlch (bridle road) 
Lianrwst, about 20 miles, 

Beddgelert ‘ . 
Tremadoe, 6 miles. 

Caernarvon : ‘ ° ° 
Bangor, 9 miles. 


Surewsspury To Ho.yneap. 


Oswestry ‘ ‘ ° 
Llangollen e 
Ruthin, 14 miles. 
Corwen “ 
Bala, 12 miles. 
Cernioge 
Bettws ° 
Llanrwst 4 miles, 

Capel Curig . 

Bangor ° 

Menai Bridge. ° 
Hoiyhead . . 


Bancor To CHEsrer. 


Conway ° e . 
St. Asaph . ° . 

Denbigh 6, Ruthin 6 — 12 miles. 
Holywell . e 

Flint, 4 miles. 
Chester . . e . 

The following are the chief lines of Coaches:— 
Caermarthen by Brecon }eontinued to Pembroke. 
Aberystwith by Worcester. 
Shrewsbury, 
Dolgelle by Shrewsbury. 
Holyhead by Shrewsbury and Llangollen. 
Chester and Conway. 
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Miles, 

165 
25 
44 
62 
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